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Abstract 


ve a diagnosed or observed illness or disability that affects their 
learning at the university level. The University of Jyvaskyla Language 
Centre embarked on an organised, ongoing research and intervention project 
to enable appropriate teaching practices to suit the needs of all students. 
The process, thus far, has shown there is a need to clarify the rights and 
obligations of students and teachers to enable an atmosphere of mutual 
trust. A survey of the Language Centre teachers showed that all had taught 
students with disabilities during their university careers. Teachers wanted 
more information about disabilities, such as how to recognise disabilities 
if they have not been diagnosed or if students are not forthcoming with 
the information. Most importantly, they wanted to know the extent of their 
obligations as university teachers. Students also needed guidelines. They 
wanted to know if they could trust that their teachers would take them 
seriously or if disclosure of their disabilities would cause more difficulties. 
To date, university students and staff have been involved in the development 
of two websites, one for teachers and one for students, to clarify key areas 
for appropriate information and maximum suitability. 
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1. Introduction 

When discussing the needs of elementary school starters, it comes as no surprise 
that a percentage of the young students require extra support due to learning or 
other disabilities. It may be a surprise, however, that research conducted by the 
Finnish Student Health Service survey in 2012 found that 3.4% of university 
students^ had a diagnosed learning difficulty or illness/disability that affected 
their learning (Kunttu & Pesonen 2012). The majority of the 3.4% university 
students with disabilities, that is, 69.5%, had dyslexia. The Finnish university 
students with dyslexia were asked if they had received assistance with their 
disability during their time in higher education; 63.4% said that they had not. In 
addition to dyslexia, 8.5% had attention deficiency disorders and 4.9% had an 
autistic spectrum disorder, in these cases Asperger syndrome. Nearly 5% of the 
students had a hearing disability and 1 .2% had a visual disability. In the United 
Kingdom, Richardson (2009) looked at the impact disabilities had on the studies 
of university students. The findings showed that the only students impacted by 
their disabilities were those with so-called hidden disabilities such as dyslexia 
and Asperger syndrome. 

According to the Universities Act of Finland (558/2009), factors relating to the 
health and functional capacity of a university applicant may not preclude their 
admission. Admission, however, is not enough. Full participation in university life 
is also required for students to complete their degrees and to arm them with the 
skills they need to support themselves and their families (see Tuomi, Lehtomaki & 
Matonya 2015; Gidley, Hampson, Wheeler & Bereded-Samuel 2010). The Finnish 
Constitution and the Non-Discrimination Act (21/2004: ly requires universities to 
take “reasonable steps” to enable a person with disabilities to gain access to work 
and training. As of now, however there is no Act or Code of Practice to define just 
what the “reasonable” adjustments are which F innish Higher Education Institutions 
(FHEI) should fulfil to realize equal access and learning for all students. 


3. The data in the Student Health Survey 2012 (Kunttu & Pesonen 2012) was collected equally from students in universities and 
universities of applied sciences. For this paper however, only statistics on university students were used, not on students in universities 
of applied sciences. 

4. As amended by several acts, including No. 84/2009, p.2. 
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There are international initiatives, such as the UN Convention on the Rights of 
Persons with Disabilities (United Nations 2006) and the European Parliament 
Proposal for Directive on Accessibility of Public Sector Bodies’ websites 
(COM (2012) 721)^, that can give FHEIs more detailed directions in the near 
future. 

As an authority supervising compliance with the terms of the Non-Discrimination 
Act (21/2004), the Finnish Ministry of Education and Culture has conducted 
surveys and reported on the accessibility of FHEIs in 2005 and 2012. The 
Ministry Report of 2012 shows that FHEIs have done goal-oriented work but 
finds that “the work is [...] still unsystematic to a degree and lacks resources 
[... A]t the institutional level the promotion of accessibility still has a mark 
of marginality” (Penttila 2012: 6). According to the report, there seem to be 
challenges in studies and social participation, especially for “dyslexic students 
and students that have difficulties with mental health” (Penttila 2012: 6). The 
ministry’s recommendations for FHEIs include, among other things, work for 
accessibility in regard to strategic planning and the personnel’s pedagogical 
skills and accessible use of ICT (Universities Act 558/2009*’). 


2. The Barrier-Free workgroup 

When university students choose their major subject, they usually gravitate 
towards those fields in which they have skills and talents. However, the 
completion of university studies also includes obligatory non-major courses, 
such as Finnish language composition and foreign language communication 
skills. These are exactly the courses that are taught by the Language Centre 
and that can prove to be difficult for students with hidden disabilities. Despite 
these difficulties, however, the students’ skills acquisition in both written and 
oral communication in their native and foreign languages are needed for their 
studies and their future occupations. 


5. http://eur-lex.europa.eu/procedure/EN/202205 

6. http://www.finlex.fi/fi/laki/kaannokset/2009/en20090558.pdf 
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In 20 1 1 , the University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre embarked on an organised, 
ongoing action research project with its staff, composed of specialists in language 
teaching, communication and administration. The goal of this research is to 
provide a more accessible environment for students with physical, emotional or 
neurological disabilities to study in so that they can graduate with an academic 
degree and the skills needed for working life. The process, currently in its 
fourth year, has shown that there is a need to clarify the rights and obligations 
of students and teachers and to promote good practices so that it is easier for 
students to successfully complete their university studies. 

The goal was to canvass teachers’ experiences about working with the students 
with disabilities, to collect their best practices in barrier-free teaching and to 
gather their views on what and how training in barrier-free issues should be 
conducted. The open-ended questionnaire (see Appendix 1) focused on four 
main areas: (1) experiences of teachers and staff working with students with 
disabilities, either diagnosed or not, (2) how the teachers saw their role in 
teaching their students with disabilities, (3) what strategies the teachers had used 
in response to the needs of their students with disabilities and (4) what support 
the university and the Language Centre could offer to enable the teachers to 
teach their students with disabilities. 

During this study, we have also included feedback from other experts working 
in various faculties and departments. Both teachers and students of special 
education were included in the development of a website intended for students 
and another for teachers only. 


3. What did we learn? 

The teachers’ responses were based on their own observations, students’ own 
reports or statements from doctors. The range of disabilities reported by the 
staff can be seen in Table 1 . The results showed that all the Language Centre 
teachers had taught students with disabilities. The teachers’ so-called comfort 
zones varied according to their experience and educational background. They 
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spoke of the need for more information to appropriately train and evaluate 
students with physical, sensory, emotional or neurological difficulties. Since 
many disabilities are undiagnosed and invisible, we are, unaware of the cause, 
unable to know how many students do succeed without assistance and how 
many do not. 

3.1 . What were the experiences of teachers and staff working 
with students with disabiiities, diagnosed or not? 

When the staff was asked about what types of students with disabilities they had 
encountered, all responded that during their careers they had had students with 
a wide range of neurological, emotional, visual and physicals disabilities that 
affected their studies or the completion of their assignments. 


Table 1 . Disabilities encountered by teachers 


Disability 

Teachers had taught students 
with the following disabilities 
during their careers (A/ = 48) 

reading disabilities 

41 

stage fright or panic disorders 

34 

mental health problems 

29 

hearing impairment 

26 

visual impairment 

25 

physical impairment 

25 

communication impairment 
(e.g. stuttering) 

20 

attention deficiency disorders 
(e.g. ADD, ADHD) 

19 

autistic spectrum disorders 
(e.g. Asperger syndrome) 

14 

chronic pain syndrome 

2 

other^ 

5 


The teachers identified the barriers which prevented students with disabilities 
from studying. They noticed that students needed a wide range of teaching 


7. Overemotional, schizophrenia, multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, drug addiction, cancer 
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methods and their teaching had to be modified. They gave more guidance, 
support materials and alternative tasks to students with disabilities. Many 
students needed such assistance from the teacher to collaborate with other 
students. Teachers could assist in enabling each student to become a full and 
equal member of the class despite their disabilities. 

3.2. How did the teachers see their role 
when teaching students with disabilities? 

Teachers provided special arrangements, when needed, to better suit the 
students’ needs and to give them support and encouragement. They wanted 
to refer students with disabilities to professionals in student health services. 
Teachers were concerned that they were being asked to function in a way that 
was beyond their capacity. They were trained as adult educators in language, 
communication and administration of staff. They had not been trained 
to recognise neurological disabilities. How could they identify students 
with undiagnosed disabilities when the students themselves were unaware 
of their own disabilities? Was it the teacher’s duty to bring up the subject 
that students’ difficulties in studying might be caused by disabilities? Some 
mentioned that such a discussion was both outside their range of expertise and 
their job mandate. 

3.3. What strategies did the teachers use in response 
to the needs of their students with disabilities? 

The teachers had tailored their methods of teaching and student evaluation. 
They had provided extra materials, advice, tips and instructions. Different 
types of feedback and self-study tasks were implemented. One teacher even 
mentioned that she had learned sign language to enable good communication 
with students with hearing impairment. Several teachers mentioned that 
they had had many private discussions with the students, paid attention to 
the teaching arrangements, booked more accessible classrooms, provided a 
computer for tasks, took interpreters into account, sent materials in advance 
and gave teaching materials in a variety of formats. 
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3.4. What support did the teachers need 

when teaching students with disabilities? 

Across the board, the teachers requested training. They requested information 
on what professionals they could refer their students to so that their students 
could learn study strategies, on how to discuss with students about their 
disabilities and on how to identify students with undiagnosed disabilities. 
In addition, training was requested on how to take the whole class into 
consideration when one or more students in the class had disabilities that 
disrupted other students. The teachers wanted to know what their rights and 
obligations as teachers were, that is, what was included and not included 
in their role as teachers of students with disabilities. Training sessions 
where teachers discuss where the rights and obligations of teachers lie in 
the realisation of a barrier-free Language Centre. For example, a traffic 
light could symbolically be used to differentiate what tasks were clearly 
within their obligations as teachers to fulfill, that is, a “green light”, what 
was definitely not within their obligations to fulfill, a “red lighf’, and finally, 
what areas are unclear, a “yellow lighf’ (Eerola 2014). This type of training 
can help to clarify the role of teachers in various situations. Most of all the 
teachers wanted to know where they could turn to when support was needed. 
The teachers requested written instructions about barrier-free teaching and 
basic information about various learning barriers. Some, especially part-time 
teachers, asked about remuneration, wondering if they would be paid for the 
time spent in the adaptation of materials for students with disabilities. 


4. What has been done so far? 

As requested by the Language Centre staff, a series of training sessions on a 
range of topics was offered by a number of professionals on: 

• different types of disabilities and how teachers could better help students 
who have such disabilities by the principal lecturer in special education at 
the Jyvaskyla University of Applied Sciences; 
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• the rights and obligations of teachers and students by the university 
planner responsible for students with disabilities; 

• what teachers should do if a crisis situation should occur in their classes 
by the Head of Safety and Security at the University of Jyvaskyla; 

• the training of a network of university staff members in each department 
to promote a barrier-free learning environment by two leaders of the 
Student Life programme, in the context of a meeting with the Language 
Centre director and the Barrier-Free workgroup; 

• how teachers can guide their students to a professional who can assist 
them in the development of learning strategies by the psychologist of the 
University Health Services; 

• assisting the staff to identify the perimeter of their roles as teachers, the 
content of their job descriptions and the setting of boundaries in their roles 
as teachers. 

Additionally, both students and teachers have collaborated on the development 
of two websites, one for Language Centre staff and one for students. The 
website for staff includes valuable information on a variety of disabilities and 
training links. The site for students has been prepared, in a style that is suitable 
for all, to assist students who may have questions on how to proceed to study in 
collaboration with their teacher if they believe that they themselves may have 
a disability. Most of all, both websites clearly state the rights and obligations 
of university teachers and students. 


5. Barrier-free website for ianguage teachers: 
fear is NOT part of a teacher’s work 

The materials provided on the website reinforce professional development 
training. The teachers were concerned that they were being asked to fulfil a task 
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for which they had no training. The website emphasises that teachers are not 
being asked to act as psychologists, doctors or special education teachers. Rather, 
it presents basic information included on learning disabilities which affect adults, 
such as ADHD, autistic spectrum disorder, panic attacks and social anxiety. Case 
studies on each of these disabilities are also included. The teachers are instructed 
not to condone physical or emotional abuse from their students, no matter what 
the cause. The most important advice is, of course, to seek assistance from one’s 
colleagues, university staff and health services. What is stressed is that there is 
no need for teachers to feel alone, a work environment based on consultation and 
collaboration being an important step forward (see Tuomi 2004). 


6. Barrier-free website for students^ 

The website for students provides instructions concerning students’ rights and 
obligations. Encouraging statements from the Language Centre teachers are 
also included, pointing out, for example, that all students can complete courses 
with the same level of difficulty but in different ways, such flexibility making it 
fair for all. Questions from students with various learning disabilities, such as 
dyslexia, are answered and guidance is provided. There is also information on 
students’ well-being, performance anxiety and self-direction, among other things. 
University students are adults responsible for their own studies, development 
and decisions. Data are now being collected from students with disabilities on 
their experiences in Language Centre studies. 


7. Conclusions 

When one considers that 3.4% of university students have disabilities which 
affect their studies (see Kunttu & Pesonen 2012), it comes as no surprise that 
all of the University Language Centre staff had taught students with disabilities. 
What is a surprise, however, is that so little is taught in the pedagogical studies 


8. https://kielikeskus.jyu.fi/esteeton (in Finnish) 
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of teachers of adults in higher education and how little it is discussed in the 
university environment. Perhaps university students, being adults, are mistakenly 
assumed to have overcome any disabilities, as if they were a matter of concern 
for elementary school children only. This assumption is obviously false. 

The education of each and every individual is necessary for the continued 
progress of society. We must not allow barriers to stand in their way. The 
Barrier-Free Language Centre is just a start, but it is a good start, based on 
research and the practical experiences of teachers and students, with disabilities 
or not. Furthermore, in the university milieu, students are not the only ones with 
disabilities; recent research has examined tertiary teachers with dyslexia, their 
“professional identity negotiation” (Bums 2015: 16) and their success with their 
different palette of talents. More research in this and other areas is needed. It is 
only through openness, research and experience that this process can and will 
move forward. 
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Appendix 1 

Barrier-Free Language Centre Learning Environment 
Questionnaire for the staff of Jyvaskyla University Language Centre 

Respondent 

1 ) What types of students with disabilities have you eneountered in your work? 
Flow many of your students have had disabilities whieh affeeted their studies or 
assignments? Cirele the appropriate ehoiees using the following seale: 


0 = none 

1 = very few, a few students during the past few years 

2 = few, a few during the past year 
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3 = more than five students during the past year 

4 = more than ten students in the past year 

5 = more than fifteen students in the past year 


a) Visual disability’ 0 1 

b) Hearing disability 0 1 

e) Physical disability 0 1 

d) Communication disability, e.g. stuttering 0 1 

e) Reading disabilities 0 1 

f) Stage fright or panic disorders 0 1 

g) Autistic spectrum disorders, e.g. Asperger Syndrome 0 1 

h) Attention deficiency disorders, e.g. ADD, ADHD 0 1 

i) Mental health problems 0 1 

j) Chronic pain syndrome 0 1 

k) Other, describe 0 1 


2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 45 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 


2) What, in your opinion, is your role as a teacher/facilitator when teaching 
students with disabilities? 


3) With those students who have disabilities: 

a) What types of barriers have you noticed which prevent your students 
from studying? 

b) How have you responded to these barriers? (For example, different 
materials, discussion with student/class, developed a new teaching 
method - what kind?) 

c) What type of support or training would you have needed? How could 
the University Language Centre support you? What other types of support 
could you use from the university? 


9. The original questionnaire (a, b, c) used the word “impaired” rather than disability. 
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